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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY- 


MUCK-A-TAY MICH-E-KAW-KAIK, 


THE BLACK HAWK. 


With an accurate likeness, engraved by Masor 


We herewith present the only correct likeness yet published of 
this individual. It was sketched by an officer of the army, who 
served with General Atkinson during the whole of the recent 
campaign on the frontiers of Illinois, was in the action in which 
the Indians were finally defeated, and was subsequently stationed 
at the military post, where the captured chiefs were for a long pe- 
riod unprisoned 

Black Hawk is a man of near sixty years of age, agreeably to his 
own statement, though he does not appear quite so old; he ts about 
five feet eight inches in height, and well proportioned—of a digm- 
fied and majestic manner, though, since his misfortunes, manifestly 
much depres*ed in spirits. His dress, as represented, is that which he 
wore during his confinement, and the pipe and fan which he holds 
in his hand, he was, for a long time, never seen without—believing, 
probably, that carrying these, rather than any thing like a weapon, 
would be thought by the officers under whose charge he was, as an 
evidence that he considered himself and his nation no longer at war 
with us. As a proof that this 1s his idea, the following fact is stat- 
ed: recently, while a painter of some celebrity (Catlin) was, with 
the permission of the commanding officer, engaged in painting the 
likenesses of the principal chiefs who were contined at Jefferson bar 
racks, he proposed to Black Hawk, that he should be re presented 
with a spear, as being more emblamatical of his recent pursuits 
No!” said the Black Hawk, apparently indignant at the proposal, 
“no spear forme! I have forever done with spears !” 

It may not be amiss here to relate an anecdote of Nah-pope, 
another Sauk chief, notorious for his bitter, implacable and unfor- 
giving hatred of the white Americans. This cluef (who was also a 
prisoner at Jefferson barracks) it was deemed necessary to contine in 
chains. The painter above spoken of, when about to commence the 
likeness of Nah-pope, asked him if he chose to have his pipe (as the 
Black Hawk had done) represe nted’ The chief stooped down, took 
up his chain, wound it round his arm, and struck it two or three mes 
violently, ** There,” said he, ** paint that! and let the Americans 
see that they have Nah-pope—a prisoner, and im irons!” The 
commanding officer (General Atkinson) answered that there could 
not be the smallest objection to this, so that the painter also placed 
in the other hand, a representation of the scalps of women and chil- 
dren, taken by him during the war 

The Black Hawk is (or was) the chief of a band of Sauks and 
Foxes, consisting of about four hondred warriors, and, previously to 
the cession of the country, residing on the Rock river, about three 
miles from its mouth. ‘This land was, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one, sold by the Indians to the Americans, with the under- 
standing that the Indians were to be suffered to remain there until 
the land was placed in market by the American government. In 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine or thirty, the land was sold to 
individuals who settled on it, and the Indians left it and moved 
across the Mississippi. In eighteen hundred and thirty-one, they 
recrossed and attempted to retake possession of the site of their old 
village and corn-fields—comiitted many acts of violence and inso- 
lence, and were only prevented from doing much mischief, by the 
movement of General Gaines and a military force to the spot. This 
difficulty was settled, by the Indians again signing a treaty im July 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, at Rock-Island, one article of 
which ts, that they would never, on any pretext, recross the Missis- 
sippi again, without the consent of the government of Illinois, and the 
president of the United States. In violation of this, the Sauks at- 
tacked the Menominies at Prairie des Chiens in the fall of eayghteen 
hundred and thirty-one, and refused to surrender the aggressors— 
and finally, after attempting in vain, to induce every other Indian 
nation to join them ina war of extermination against the Amen- 
cans, asserting that the English had promised to join the Indians, 

This they did. 
by invading our country in April, 1832, in numbers, seven or eight 
hundred warriors, headed by the Black Hawk, Nah-pope, We- 
sheet, the I-o-way, and other chiefs; and they were joined by Waw- 


they resolved to commence the war themselves 


be-ga-zick, (the Winnebago prophet,) with his band, after crossing 
General Atkinson, the officer commanding our troops, after mildly, 
but positively urging their immediate return, and receiving nothing 
but outrageously taunting and insolent messages in return, advanc- 
edon the Indians. The campaign was an exceedingly arduous one, 

but was prosecuted amidst many difficulties, with the utmost per- 

severence, energy and skill The Indians bemg all well mounted 

and armed, were enabled to scatter their war parties over the coun- | 
try, by which means they succeeded in destroying many lives and | 
doing much mischief—breaking up the settlements, and killing whole | 


SW. C 





farmilies—waylaying the roads, and cutting off travellers—until the 


army reached their neighbourhood. After a very severe pursuit 


through the country north of Rock nver, and across the Wisconia 


over mountains and rivers, os and marshes almost im 
passable, the rear-guard of the was attacked and defeated 
by the troops under General Henry on the bank of the Wiseonian ; 
and their main body was fini 










feated (with great loss) by the 
army under the immediate co of General Atkinson, on the 
bank of the Mississippi, opposite mouth of the upper I-o-way 
river, on the second of August“eighteen hundred and thirty-two 
The Black Hawk escaped from this fight, but subsequently surren 
dered himself to thefeommanding officer at Praine des Chiens 

He was attended by his two sons (also prisoners) with the most 
exemplary filial respect and affection during his imprisonment 

By an article in the recent treaty of peace, concluded by Gene 
ral Scott with the Indians, the nation agreed that the imprisoned 
chiefs should be kept in continement, during the pleasure of the pre- 
sident of the United States, who referred the case to congress 

On their hberation from Fort Moultrie, by command of the presi 
dent, they were placed under the care of Mayor Garland, to be con 
ducted on a tour through the country, that they might comprehend 
the folly of any war waged against the United States. Their jour 
ney has excited considerable attention. We extract from the 
Couner and Enquirer a few playful satires, from the pen of some 
waggish observer, upon the extreme eagerness everywhere discover- 
ed, especially by the ladies, to pay their devours to these untamed 
sons of the forest 

* BLacK-HAWKIANA.—The distinguished reputation given to this 
illustrious stranger having made him an object of great public atten 
tion, we have been at considerable pains to collect as many interest- 
ing particulars concerning him as possible. For this purpose we sub- 
sidized a genuine Boswell, the sole business of whose life for many 
years past has consisted in attaching himself to the skirts of great 
men, worming hunself into their confidence, and placing on record 
all the foolish things they ever said or did in their lives. We flatter 
ourselves that the result of the labours of this useful and industrious 


person, which we now lay before the public, cannot but prove highly , 


piquant and interesting, now that the world 1s ‘‘ pretty considerably” 
stultified with conversations of Lord Byron, and toad-eating anee 
dotes of all sorts of distinguished white worthies. [tis believed this 
is the first copper-coloured ana ever collected, and as such we be- 
speak for it an attentuve perusal. The translations of Black-Hawk- 
iana have been made by the gentleman above alluded to, who was 
taken prisoner by this renowned chief, and escaped scalping on ac- 


count of having the good fortune to wear a wig. He remained a 


ong ume among the Indians, became a pertect adept mn thew lar 
guage, and was treated with much kindness except that he was a 
most starved to death, was very badly off for clothes, often beaten 


by the squaws, and @ccasionally scorched a littl: at the stake on 
great public occasions 

When Black Hawk was at Old Point Comfort, he was generally 
very dull, Whence many people supposed he might bein want of amuse 
ment. A beautiful young lady accordingly sat 





down at the piane, and 
plaved, tor two hours and a half, some of the most admured Itahan 
urs, She was delighted at the charmed attention exhibited by the 
lustrous red man, who neither moved nor uttered a svllable 
on timshing, looked round for his a 


pplause, but tound hum as fas 


isleep asa church. On bemg waked, h ive a pretty considerable 
grunt, and perpetrated the following pun Napitch malatat 
which means equally that is a mi ind hat wad for 
nothing 


Among the ladies who honoured bom with ther attention and 
admiration, was one remarkable for her tine haw, who mack 
present of a tomahawk. Black Hawk patted her on the head, and 
observed to his son, ‘Ouasacolendam What a beautiful hea 
for scalping ! 

Another lady presented him with a bottle of otta 
he attempted to drink, but threw it away in wreat wrath ON 
ng, * Neutionaboo! Gave me some broth of fire 

At Washington, Black Hawk was much annoyed by the ladies, 
who seem to have nothing to do but attend debates in congress 
trials for murder, and run after great men. On one oceans on he got 

ut of all patience, and observed to the prophet dhe m 


manitou *What in the d 


I's name do these sé 





je juaws War 
ot me? 

He was still more savage at the crowds of men. who int i 
nto fis room and stead gaping at hin sif he had been a mar 
moth On one of these occasions he emphaneally excla 

at n!-—* What a pack of asses!’ 

Black Hawk being carned to the theatre at Philack Ipobuney, tana 
aged to sleep through the play, until the applauses of the audenes 
it the song of * Jom Crow’ waked him He endured the first r 
petition with tolerable resignation; but o ts bang encored tor the 
fourth ome louder than ever, ened out—* Pecea avankitchiy 
nink pitchilaze When those barbarians come to visit me | shall 
treat them to a concert of wild cats.’ 

jong much pleased with the attentions of a lady presented 
her with a sealp of a white woman of the frontier, which adhered to 
t beautiful tuftof long black hau, desing her to wear it for his sale 
this beang the Hin Tesse nce ol gallantry tone his countrymen 
Observing the lady shrink from the keepsake, he wttered in a great 
huff Valatchtiche What a mahecwus squaw 


“Black Hawk beng invited toa ball in Philack Iphia, was pressed 
to youn ina dance, whereupon he sent for his ball dress, consistine 
mong other things, ofa buflalo’s hide, with the horns on. In this ¢ 


tume he commenced such an outrageous system of « perng, acco 
pamed by such a cantataof yellings, that the admurers of mature ay 
sumplhetiy became greatly alarmed. The fiddlers got out of tune. the 
laches screamed, and a ceiebrated dandy burst his boder—that i to 
say, his corsets incontinently. The red skin warnor wes highly 


dehwhted, and sad somethng which our mt rpreter dul not hear 
distinetiv enough to ¢ moprehend It sounded how ver, the ay 
verv much lke a retlection on the courage of the dandy 

He was very unwilling to visit Castle Garden after the 
trophe of the broken bridge suspecting there was a design to \ 


him a ducking, but was at length overpersuaded to go and see the 


fireworks, which, however, he did not much relish, observing, ‘It wa 
nothing to setting fire to a pramne, or burning up a Long-knoite tows 

“ Black Hawk is a great amateur of naps He passed a consider 
ble portion of his time in sleeping—and the rest in drinking, when | 


could get ut Seong a manin custody ofa pol ce ofheer, he imquuires 
what was the matter On being informed the man was drunk, and 
that they were going to shut hon up nll he was sober, he shrugged 
hus shoulders and said inttou nouchin hike F Dh 


d—! take such re public 14s 


During the sojourn of the Indians in this city, John A) Graham, 
LL.D. presented them with some pretty gifts, and addressed ¢ 
them the tollowing pertinent und ¢ laguent Observations 





Brotners— Open your ears; you are brave men; you have fought 
hke tiers, but in a bad cause We have conquered you. We wer 





sorry, last vear, t you took up the tomahawk agamst us; bu 
we believe that you did not know us then as youdo now, We think 
n time to come, that you will be wise, and that we shall be frend: 
forever You see that we are a great people—numerous as tt 
flowers of the field, as the shellson the sea-shore—or the fish un th 
sea. We put one hand on the eastern, and, at the same time, the 
other on the western ocean. We all act together.— Though sometime 
our great men talk loud and long at our council fires—vyet, shee 
one drop of the white man’s blood, and our young warnors, as thich 
as the stars of the night, will leap on board our great canoes, which 
flv on the waves, and over the lakes—swift as the eagle in the air 
then penetrate the woods, make the big guns thunder, and the whol 
heavens red with the flames of the dwellings of their enemies 
Snoruers—The president has made you a great talk. He has 
but one mouth, but that one has sounded the sentiments of all th: 
people.—Lasten to what he has said to you—wnite it on your meme 
res It is good—very good 
“ Brotners— Black Hawk, take these jewels—a pair of topazear 
rings, beautifully set in gold, for your wife or daughter—as a token 
of tnendship, keeping always in mind that women and children are 
the favourites of the Great Spint. These jewels are from an ol 
man whose head is whitened with the snows of seventy winters—an 
old man who has thrown down his bow, put off his sword, and now 
stands leaning on his staff, waiting the commands of the Great Spirit 
* Brorners—Look around you, see all this nughty people, then go 
to your homes, open your arms to receive your families ;—tell then 
to bury the hatchet; to make bnght the chain of fnendship ; to lov: 
the white men, and to live in peace with them, as long as the rivers 
run into the eea, and the sun nses and sets. If you do so, you will 
be happy. You will then insure the prosperity of unborn generanons 








E ARTS. 
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who will go hand in hand with the sons of the wiite 
shall be blessed by the Great Spint t 
it Spirit, attend you 





NUas, by the blessing of the Gres 


To which Black Hawk made t 


Your couns A is Boor 


lowing Impressive an 


We bid f farewell to the ol 





Sp te of thy looks of co 





Whi it think’st thou of our ra 
Thou'st seen our museums, beheld the dummues, 
What think’st thou 
Thou’st seen the mun 
r dark ‘brows lower 


m with ther wrath coold down, 
Pass in @ moment from a king | 


By asly cup or so of our fire waters 
They are thy people's di 


And sloth, and poverty, ¢ 
And lives of misery, 





To the deep bosom ot thy 


And ask, anud their sport 





That yelled at every corner 
ell-deeked wampum belt 
Thy rugged heart must think of her and melt. 


Chafes not thy heart as chafes the panting breast 

Of the caged bird against his prison bars, 

, the crowned warrior of the west, 

The victor of a hundred torest wars, 
Should’stin thy age | 
a walking bear, about the town, 
A new-caught monster, who 1s all the g 

And stared at gratis, by the gaping clown? 
Boils not thy blood, while thus thou'rt led about, 
The sport and mockery of the rabble rout? 


Whence came thy cold philosophy ? whence came, 
Thou tearless, stern, and uncomplaining one, 
The power that taught thee thus to veil the flame 
Of thy fierce passions ? 
And thy proud spirit scorns the white man’s glee, 
Save thy fierce sport, when at the funeral pile, 
Of a bound warrior in his agony, 
Who meets thy hormd laugh with dying smile 
Thy face, in length, reminds one of a quaker’s 
Thy dances, too, are solemn as a shaker’s 


Thou despisest fun, 


Proud scion of a noble stem! thy tree 

Is blanched, and bare, and seared, and leafless now. 
I'll not insult its fallen majesty, 

Or drive, with careless hand, the ruthless plough 
Over its roots. Torn from its parent mould, 

Ruch, warm and deep, its fresh, free, balmy air 





| No second verdure quickens in our cold 

| New barren earth, no life sustains it there. 
But even though prostrate, ‘tis a noble thing, 
Though crownless, powerless, “ every inch a king.” 


Give us thy hand, old nobleman of nature, 

Proud leader of the forest aristocracy ; 
The best of blood glows from thy every feature, 

And thy curled lip speaks scorn for our democracy 
Thou wear'st thy ttles on that god-like brow ; 

Let him who questions them, but meet thine eye; 
He ll quail bene ath its glance, and disavow 

All question of thy noble fam ly3 
For thou may’st here become, with strict propriety, 
A leader in our city good society 








PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 






























ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Tue inadequate provision for the mental culuvation of mutes, in 
the vreat s of New-York, both in the matter of funds, and tn 
that of literary arrangement, is greatly to be regretted Out of 
nearl hundred and fifty, constantly requrng publi i, only 

tv receive ind the instruction is confined to the most simple 
branches The det ney of pecuniary assistance has been reite 
ra for ent As to the remonstrance on the other 
wad, the very int rent and respectable gentlemen who have the 
eton that in “ the mode of instructing deaf mutes, much 
very m <till remains to be accomplished. No books have been 
pre} lofa able character to be used, either in the elementary 
more advanced classes; and no attempt has been made to form 
il rv, in r to create a thirst for reading, or to minister to its 
ratifications, when ¢« awakened. Nothing, literally nothin 
has been done to illustrate truths in physics, chemistry, and natura 
history, or toexplam, in any way, the principles of science, as applied 
to the arts. W improvements are muluplying almost in a geo 
metrieni ratio nm all the departments of knowledge, to aid those 
possessing t ts of utterance and of hearing, can no avenues be 
opened to ret r thes ushing fountains accessible to the deal and 
dumb? Shall we be content to pursue the trodden path, ar set 
uur pupils leave us, one after another, unenlightened, except within 
the pale of simple elementary truths ?” 

The late re t mentions another great evil, in the avance of pa 
rents, being too eager to secure pecumary profit from the labours of 
their deaf and dumb offspring, who have become, in some degree 
capable of producing an income by the use of physical and intel 
ectual powers, acquired in the institution, They are removed by 
these whe wish to make money out of them, before they have com 
pleted, or half finished the education, which even the present too lim 
ed circumstances of the society can afford. A consequence very injuri 
ous to the cause of this class of unfortunates, results from this lamen 
table mistake, on the part of their natural protectors, which is, that 
having been to the school, and coming away destitute of that 
deeree of knowledge necessary to facilitate and almost to the con 
tinuance of progressive attamment, their career of advancement 
» literature terminates, and the world may be deceived with regard 
to the utility of legislative efforts made in behalf of persons deprived 
f the faculties of speech and hearing, and who fail to exhibit those 
sivnsof edification, which ts the object and end of all the movement 
ind speculations with regard to this interesting portion of the 
human family 

An alteration has been made in the system of treatment, which 
the directors consider as calculated to operate more powertully in 
favour of their unfortunate rotogees, than admonition, reward, or 
punishment. It is the constant presence of the teacher with the 
children, in all their sports, as well as tasks. And, on trial, the event 
has justified calculation, for a visible improvement has taken place 
Other measures ar now proposed for promoting in a gre iter ce 
gree the acquisition of ideas and abilities of a useful and practical 
nature It is contemplated to i il into the dull mind, hitherto in 
sensible to such a stimulating ive, the desire of information, by 
rendering more tsant the means used in obtaining it 
The manual labour of four ag alf hours per day continues to 
prove highly advantageous. motes health and cheerful 
ind capacity to acq know ¢, isa pleasant pastime, ¢ 
each individual to « vute toward revenue of the est 
ment, while the prospect of a source of future personal support, in 
the possession of a tr encourages applicatign and perseverance 
Te the mechanical department, has been added the branch of cabinet 
making Ainong tl tems in the accounts of receipts is one 
eiht hundred and twenty-two dollars and thirty-two cents from 
sales of shoc-shop, talors-shop and clothing, garden and elementary 
exercises 
One tact speaks volumes in favour of the excellence of the ex 
isting regulations and their admimstration. Very little use has been 
required for the spacious and airy apartments appropriated to the 
sick While that fnghttul and universal epidemic, the cholera 
raged last summer in the city and suburbs, and was making great 


ravages on every side of the location in question, within the walls 





of this edifice not a single case occurred 

A just tribute of respect is paid to the memory of one of the 
founders and zealous supporters of the institution, the late Jk 
Shdell, Esq., whose lamented ise is announced. The fiseal 
concerns are in a prosperous condition, although, owing to a defi 





lieences, in this city 


ciency in monies obtained from sales of lottery 





the income has been this vear less than the 





last bv upwards of flour 
teen hundred dollars. There is an increase in the iount received 
from pupils who pay for their board and tution. A balance of five 


hundred and forty-seven dollars and some cents, for expences in 
curred last year beyond the income, has since been paid; and two 
thousand dollars of the debt for the erection of the building, liqui- 


dated ; 

The board express themselves highly gratified with the assistance 
which they have engaged in the department of instruct The 
names of the persons whose valuable services the institution has ac- 
quired are, Mr. David E. Bartlett, Mr. F. A. Barnard, Mr. Samuel 
R. Brown, alumni of Yale College, the first two from the American 
Asylum at Hartford, and Mr. J. Addison Cary, an alumnus of Am- 
herst College. While on this subject of instruction, we refer to a 


leaving upward of one thousand dollars in the treasury 


mention which is made in course of the report of a great error gene- |, 





rally entertained, viz. that there is little « di ficulty | in conveying 
knowledge into the mind of the deaf and dumb. Their natural and 





first mode of communication with others, is by signs. Words, with 
| all their combinations are entirely unknown. No sound breaks in 
|, upon their world of silence. The music of the human voice 
charms not their senses. The fascinations of persuasive eloquence 
weave no spell around their obtuse feelings. Polished periods and 
| well-turned sentences fall without meaning upon their unsuscepti- 
ble organs. What is climax to those, who cannot distinguish be 


|} tween indefinite article and expressive verb? The most beautiful 


simile, and impassioned apostrophe awake neither soft emotion, nor 
convulsive start. Over their stolid features play no flashes of intel- 
lectual visitings under the flowery rhetoric of an Everett, or the 


The lightning of re par 
and scatter no 

their mental 
bursts of 


overwhelming conclusions of a Webster. 
wit and humour enkindle in vain, 
darkne ss ol 
lispings of love, enthusiastic 
atifications with the 
of a Handel, 
Awtul! thunders from the 


tee electrifies not; 
sparkling scintilations ilumining the 
lo them the 
harmony of rhyme 
neh 


mt tender 





mingling its gr 


atriolisin, 





tones of a voice in the choicest 


impart no rapture 
and pass by their faci 
nto their sympa- 


compositions 


breathe no senument, 


s unheed- 





sky send no terror to the soul 


ed as the gentle sigh which cannot steal its way 


thes. They look upon the waters and behold motion, but know 
nothing else in the dash of the billow along the shore. The roar of 
the cataract and tinkling of the nil are notin their universe. Chime of 
church-bells, duleet notes of lute, howling of wintry blasts, and mur 
mur of summer airs among the trembling foliage, stur not the mo- 
notonous quiet which ever sleeps in theirear. Our whole creation of 
sounds conveys no influence into their stagnant apathy. We, who 





have all our senses, whose tumults are soothed by mild expestula 
tion, or exquisite strains of melody, our gloom dispelled by a spunted 
uir, zeal warmed by appeals to nobler propensities, can look with 
pity upon those exiles from the paradise of at e impulses, shut 
out from Woman 8 tneiting accents eop uflerance 

soul in them is dead to the swell the sacred chow, in 
whose neh and lou irmony the rations of the heart ascend 
n devotional solemnity to heave mingle with celestial 
voiwwes in vrateful incens und th f Ommpotence. From 
the tongue comes no secret of the inds may be clasped 
n mute expression of despair, the eye roll in silent look of anguish 
which wnngs the heart, and only dumb signs may show a prayer 
to God tor merey What claims upon our commiseration! What 


rresistible commands upon our active benevolence!) Who will not 








be one to | end these noiseless appheants for our bounty?) Where 
is the heart so callous that 1 cannot receive an pression of inte- 
rest in their behalf, from their eager watching of our lip, in hopes of 
catching trom its movements some comprehensive SUM pse ot mean 
ing, Which to the ear that can listen is conveyed with less ambigui- 
ty Of what a multtude of ideas which we possess must they ever 
be destitute, and how great 1 i be the restraint upon our inclina- 

ms, were we like them unable to give vent to the fulness of the 
heart. Well is it observed by the report, “ What is it that the in- 
struction of deaf mutes proposes to accomplish? In the first place, 





yteach u and to whom? it to those who have already 
the idea of such an artificial structure, and have therefore a founda- 
tion ready laid, upon w 1 they may build; but to persons who 
must first be taught to know what language is. Few understand 
how artificial, how intricate, and, in fact, how anomalous, are the 
combinations of words upon their lps, every hour of the day. Their 


knowledge of language has been imperceptibly acquired, and they do 


not reflect that this language is a structure, which has been growing 


more coms heated since time began No person, in fact, can be con- 
versant with the deaf and dumb, for any space of time, without be- 
coming convinced, that to teach them even the elements of language, 
requires a greater practical knowledge of the workings of the human 
mind, a more philosophical acquaintance with the great medium of 
communication, and a more thorough intellectual discipline, on the 
part of the instructor, than is required in any other branch of educa- 





tion We have been entertained with some am sing orginal com- 
positions of the scholars, and other do uments, pr ssessing consider- 
able interest 
A great degree of ardour is beginning to be felt in the cause of this 
nstitution, as shown by the substantial proof of a collection made, in 
Lot the s, at a public examination of the pupils, amounting to 
five hur dollars. Hundreds of persons had been ot 
tire from the door, there not being place for any more spectators, 
Uthough the room where the exhibition was held is one of the most 


ntown 


spac ous 





REVIEW OF NEW MI 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


* The Musical Opera Journa This semi-monthly work has 


been mentioned before, as containing the latest and most admired 
sony tis edited by a society of amateurs. It presents, in the pre- 
sent number, “* Per « dal tuo seno an aria, sung by Pedrott, im 


opera of 2.7 no Felice; A Waltz,” subject from the 


Rossi's 





overture of Eliza e ( dio, arranged by J. A. Kyle, for the piano, 

and dediwated to Miss "Halen A. Curtis; Dark-eyed One,” from 

the } the “* Missletoe Bough,” arranged for the guitar, by S. 

Keene; uteous Leonora,’ a serenade for the guitar, by J. 
Duets” for two flutes.—A R. Jolie 


Taylor; and * 
he ¢ ved A mus 


mes, duets 





al pocket-companion. It contains the 
t marches, &e. arranged for various in 
id is a neat thing, full of pretty Hewitt 4 Co 
“ Ma pur felice appieno.”—A eavatina, written expressly for and 
ntresor, in the opera ot Lh Felice. It is re- 
spectfully dedi ito the ladies and amateurs of Italian music in 
New-York, by Signor Carlo Salv 
‘Oh Mary do not say fa 
and poetry by a distinguished lady, from the 
Hewill & Co 


” he set 





ars 


ate 
ioni.— Jolie. 

A beautiful canzonet; the musie 
third London edition. 


rewel 














-deroted man.’’—From “The Wreath,” written and 
T. Haynes Bayly, Esq., and exceedingly charactens- 
10r Hevitt + Co 
2 zes."’—Composed by Boieldieu, Beethoven 

and Weber. The lovers of music will be pleased with these charm- 
ing tnifles.— Hewitt g Co 

“The young Caralier.”— 
Hewitt & Co. 

* Le Galop.” 





compose d “4 
au 





tic of the 


“ur 





hree farourite 


Arranged for the guitar by Otto Torp. 


A favournte dance. — Hewitt ¢ Co. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


AN APPEAL. 
Way choose the crowd's ignoble doom, 
And waste the morn, of pleasures dreaming ? 
Should Genius idly fold his plume, 


When all things bright for him are beaming ? 
I pray thee, by youth's glorious pnide, 

By every hope men fondly cherish— 
By all the hearts to thine allied 

Gain wisdom, ere life’s verdure pensh! 
Oh, many a lip condemns thy past! 

Long hast thou seemed a wayward rover; 
Now from thy fame the shadow cast— 

A new, a stainless page turn over! 
Proud friends are watching, hoping yet, 

Hoping that soon thou'lt shine in story 
That when youth's clouded star has set, 

Thy manhood’s sun shall rise in glory 
What hnk in pleasure’s fragile chain 

Hath kept thee mid her victims toiling ? 
Know’ st thou not every spell is vain, 

’ 


That serpents ‘neath her bowers are coiling 
Thou'st worshipp’d at her Proteus-shrine, 

In many a scene of haughty splendour; 
And many a land of charms divine, 

Hath seen thee to her power surrender 


She'll haunt thee long! Thy danger know— 
Lest honour droop—affection weary 
And earth at last a desert grow, 
No fount to cheer its sameness dreary! 
Thy gemus’ blight, thy spirit’s death, 
For these her wealth the siren scatters, 
For these her eup—her song's rich breath 
For these thy wildest dream she flatters. 


Like spring-flowers mid ungenial snow, 
Sleep ‘neath thy pride the germs of feeling! 
Few deem such priceless treasures glow, 
When lip and brow wear scorn congealing 
Oh, to thyself one hour be just! 
Men call thee yet the marble-hearted ; 
Away with pride and cold distrust, 
Prove feeling pure has not departed. 


On, on, and gather knowledge now, 
Let wisdom check thy spirit’s roving, 
‘one frail leaf desert life's bough, 
Be first mid glory’s favour'd moving ! 
Thou bear’st a name o'er which is shed 
The light that from her temple beameth 
And yet, as sunshine on the dead, 
O'er thy young heart the radiance streameth. 


On, on! farewell—accept my prayer, 
That ernef may never darken o'er thee, 
That sunbeam, tount and flow’ ret far, 
May bless each path that gleams before thee! 
May no rude storm hope’s anchor move 
May holy fame no more be shaded; 
And may “the passion-leaves of love,’ 
Breathe fragrance when all bloom has faded 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER FIFTY TWO 


Sienna — Poggiobonsi— Bonconvento—encouragement of French artists 
by their government Acquape ndente poor beggar, the oriwinal 
w a sketch by Cole— Bolsena— Volscinium—scenery—curious state 


\s 


of the chestnut woor 


Srenna.—A day and a half on my second journey to Rome. Witha 
party of four nations inside, and two strangers, probably Frenchmen, 
in the cabriolet, we have jogged on at some three miles in the hour, 
enjoying the lovely scenery of these lower Appenines at our leisure 
We slept last mght at Poggiobonsi, a little village on a hull side, and 
arrived at Sienna for our mid-day rest. 1 pencil this note after an 
hour's ramble over the city, visiting once more the cathedral, with 
its encrusted marbles and naked graces, and the three shell-shaped 
square in the centre of the city, at the rim of which the eight prin- 
cipal streets terminate. There is a fountain in the midst, surrounded 


with dass: relrera much disticured It was mentioned by Dante 
The streets were deserted, it being Sunday, and all the people at 
the Corso, to see the racing of horses without riders 


Bonconvento.—We sit, with the remains of a traveller's sup- 


per on the table 


} six very social companions. Our cabriolet frends 


ire two French artists, on thew way to study at Rome. They are 
both pensioners of the government, each having gained the annual 
prize at the academy im his separate branch of art, which entitles 
They are full of enthusiasm, 
The 


academy of France send out in this manner five young men annu 


him to five years’ support in Italy 
and converse with all the amusing vivacity of thei nation 


ally, who have gained the prizes for pamting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, music and engraving 

This 1s the place where Henry the seventh of Germany was 
poisoned by a monk, on his way to Rome. The drug was given to 
The “ave marie” was ringing when 
we drove into town, and I left the carnage and followed the crowd, 


him in the communion cup 


in the hope of finding an old church, where the crime might have 
been committed. But the priest was mumbling the service im a 
new chapel, which no romance that I could summon would picture 


as the scene of a tragedy 


Acquapendente—While the dirty custom-house officer is deci- 
phering our passports, in a hole a dog would live in unwillingly, ! 
take out my pencil to mark once more the pleasure I have received 
from the exquisite scenery of this place. The wild rocks enclosing 
the little narrow valley below, the waterfalls, the town on its airy 
perch above, the just starting vegetation of spring, the roads lined 


with snow-drops, crocuses and violets, have renewed, in a tenfold 








degree, the delight with which I saw this romantic spot on my 
| former journey to Rome 

We crossed the mountain of Radicofani yesterday, in so thick 
| a mist that I could not even distinguish the ruin of the old castle, 
towering into the clouds above. The wild, half-naked people 
thronged about us as before, and I gave another paul to the old 
beggar with whom I became acquainted by Mr. Cole's graphic 
sketch. The winter had, apparently, gone hard with him. He 
was searce able to come to the carriage window, and coughed so 
hollowly that I thought he had nearly begged his last pittance 





|  Bolsena—We have walked in advance of the vetturino along 
the borders of this lovely and beautiful lake till we are tired. Our 
artists have taken off their coats with the heat, and sit, a quarter 
of a mile further on, pointing in every direction at these unparalleled 
views. The water is as still as a mirror, with a soft mist on its 
face, and the water-fowl in thousands are diving and floating within 
gun-shot of us. An afternoon in June could not be more summer- 
like, and this, to a lover of soft climate, is no trifling pleasure 
A mile behind us lies the town, the seat of ancient Volscinrum, 
The country about is one quarry of 
Nobody can live in health in 


the capital of the Volscians 
ruins, mouldering away in the moss 
the neighbourhood, and the poor pale wretches who call it a home 
are in melancholy contrast to the smiling paradise about them. Be- 
fore us, in the bosom of the lake, lie two green islands, those which 
Pliny records to have floated in his time ; and one of which, Mar- 
tana, a small conical isle, was the scene of the murder of the queen 
of the Goths by her cousin Theodatus. She was taken there and 
strangled. It is difficult to imagine, with such a sea of sunshine 
around and over it, that it was ever any thing but a spot of delight 

The whole neighbourhood is covered with rotten trunks of trees 
—a thing which at first surprised me in a country where wood ts so 
economised. It is accounted for m the French guide-book of one 
of our party by the fact, that the chestnut woods of Bolsena are 
considered sacred by the people from their antiquity, and are never 
cut. The trees have ripened and fallen and rotted thus for centu- 
ries—one cause, perhaps, of the deadly change in the air 

The vetturino comes lumbering up, and I must pocket my pencil 


ind remount 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A COLD WINTER. 


I am not philosopher enough to comprehend fully the curious 
and sudden changes of temperature incidental to almost every cli- 
mate ; and there is something particularly unaccountable in the 
extraordinary severity. by which the seasons are occasionally cha- 
IS— was one of these, and will re- 


racterized. The winter of 


maim indelibly impressed upon my memory. One week especially 
was intensely cold; the sky was clear and blue, the air had a de- 
lusive calmness that begmiled some victims forth to death. <A 
walk across the street affected us with acute pain in the temples ; 
a moist hand would freeze mstantly to the iron baluster of the 
steps—stage-drivers and hackney-coachmen were found stuff and 
dead upon their boxes. The student's ink congealed by the firs 

the affluent, with all the appliances of wealth, could not keep 
themselves comfortable; and the heart aches to recall the condi- 
tion of the poor, shiverimg and trembling around the cheerless fire- 
places of their dilapidated dwellings, half naked, hungry and desti 
tute—it was, indeed, a dreadful winter for them 
some directly from the cold, while, although others lmgered tll the 


weather moderated, 


Many pe rished ; 


yet sickness and exposure had broken down 
their constitutions, and the soft breath of spring blew over thei 
graves 

The snow in the street had a granite consistency, sparkling like 
shone all dav with the 


diamonds m the brillant sunshine, which 


its unmelted wreaths and 


doors 


inetlectual fervour of the moon 


banks 


business called abroad could scarcely be recognized tl rough the 


Upon 


rocky Those who could, kept in Those whom 


multipheity of garments. Over-shoes and moccasons, bullalo-skins 
and blankets, shawls, fur gloves and caps, and volumimous cloaks 
over great cloaks, every where met such eves as could penetrate 
through the neh and curious frost-work which accumulated with 
every breath upon the window-panes 


i 


Of course the city was locked up im ice. Canals and rivers a 
A silent bleakness and desolation 


The Hud 


—a very unusual 


over the country were closed 


reigned on land and water worthy of the polar regions 


son spread ont a solid tield, and even the bay 





event—presente dto the eve one vast mass of ionless ridges, 


mot 
interspersed with plains of glassy smoothness; broken masses of 
act of congelation, had 


the 


ice, which the tide, in the foreed up in 
heavy storm by 


been prec eded 


heaps; and hills of snow, remnants of a 


which this extraordinary period of cold weather had 
The 


sleighs instead ot 


southern mails were conveved from the Jersey side m 


boats, and the papers mentioned, as a curious 
fact, that a pedestrian had crossed to the city from Staten-Island 
with only the loss of one of his ears 

it had 
A southern wind one morning blew over the citv with a 


breath, the sun regaimed 


This excessive cold termmated as suddenly as com- 
menced 
more moderate its warmth, and, in a few 
days, the eaves of the houses began to dnp, and ponderous masses 
of snow to slide fram the slanting roofs to the imminent danger of 
the foot passengers below; the wooden sheds and house-tops 
reeked with the steamimg evaporation—the streets grew wet and 


| sloppy, and all things relaxed under the influence of a general 


thaw; still, however, although the bay began to discover indica- 


tions of a breaking up, under the combined power of the sun and 


g currents, from the East- 


those rapid tides which rush, in opposin 





river and the Hudson, yet the latter remained bound in its bright 


| prison, affording a strong temptation to persons fond of skating—an 


amusement which the mud-gutters and mill-ponds render almost 
peculiar to boys, yet which, in the present instance, was found irte- 
sistible to large numbers of our population of all ages 

I was at that period a strippling of twenty, of rather a solitary 
turn of mind, though not averse to sport, of which skating must 
ever be considered one of the most agreeable varieties. It is an 
exercise full of fiery excitement and exhilaration. Distance is 
traversed with a velocity incredible—every muscle of the form 
seems laid out with unaccustomed force upon the power of motion 
—you glide, you float, you fly—you pass through space with a 
thought—wheeling, circling, darting—and rivaling the swallow in 
its airygambols. The bosom rejoices as if in the possession of 
newly discovered power 

The sun was about an hour above the horizon, when, after a 
light dinner, I took a pair of skates under my arm, and bent my 
way down to one of the wharves on the western side of the town 
The cold had now, in a great measure, abated, and I found thou- 
sands of men and boys enjoying themselves upon the ice, darting 
by each other in every direction, wheeling and flying with cease- 
less velocity and various motions which resembled the play of a 
swarm of insects in the summer air. Here a troop of little fellows 
limped along on one skate, there another glided with both feet 
equipped for the sport, at one moment approaching within a few 
yards of the land, and again hurrying away off till they lost them- 
selves amid the busy multitude 

Every boy bred in New-York knew how to skate ; but the fa- 
cilities for practising this inspiring sport are passing away so etlec- 
tually and rapidly under the jurisdiction of our street-cutting, 
house-shifting, hill-levelling, pond-filling corporation, that I fear 
The 


very climate itself is growing more even and insipid, as if a 


the time is nigh at hand when the art will be almost extinct 


member of the conspiracy, to exterminate our ancient favourite 
amusement. Be that as it may, on this memorable occasion I en- 
tered into the enjoyment with all my soul. The ice presented a 
great variety of surface on the part selected by the skaters as the 
most convenient for their purpose. Between the rough cakes and 
hills which sometimes obstructed our career there wound little 
narrow passages of silver smoothness, which again expanded into 
fields frozen in furrows and ridges, as if the congelation had ar- 
I skated leisurely 


along, musing upon the peculiarities of the scene, till, at length, I 


rested the water in the act of lifting its waves 


wandered far from the shore, anxious at once to escape the riot, 


jostle, boisterous laughter and shouts of the crowd, and to 


reach newer ice; that upon which I had been skating bemg much 
cut up by the innumerable tracks, and also a little wet and sloppy 
On, therefore, I went, finding ample companionship in my own 
thoughts and observations, till, at length, | awoke to the sudden 
consciousness that the sun had set, the nmight-shades were gather- 
ing around, and nearly every individual of the vast numbers, who, 


were swarming around me, 


when last I looked toward the shore, 


had disay peare d 


I myself had been lured on by a sheet of ice un- 
marked by a single track, and shining with the perfect, unbroken 
beauty of a mirror, much farther than I intended 

* By my faith,” I thought, as I aroused myself for a hasty re- 
turn, ** this would be a rare place to spend the night in, truly, and I 


° 
iway down the bay, full three miles from the shore I have been 
over-venturous here.’ 

The last glimmer of dav faded from the sky, which had stretched 


New-Jer- 


stars crowded out in 


in broad yellow radiance above the dimly-seen hills of 
sey, but the night being without a moon, the 
soft rich clusters, beaming and sparkling above my head with beau- 
tiful and unwonted splendour. As I gazed up a sensation of weari- 
ness came over me. I had exerted mvself much beyond my strength, 


ud now that the evening breeze blew upon me, I felt chilled, 


tired and exhausted. Anxious to reach home, however, I called 
up all my strength, and made the best of my way toward the city, 
which lay far before me, the countless lights flashing out from its 


dark heavy mass. But the maxim of the inspired Roman poet, 
however oft quoted, I found again sadly applicable to my present 
condition. Facts descensus Arerm, &¢ I recalled my steps 
with great difficulty, and, among many obstructions, | found it a 
laborious task to gain a wav with my feet through the icy masses 
which now appeared to lie around me in greater numbers. I some- 


times had to pick my steps with toil and awkwardness, where my 


skates were rather an incumbrance than an assistance, and, at 


length, in climbing over a lme of confused broken pieces of ice, a 








str ip wa 


I found every endeavour to repair it fruitless 


i the skate to my nght foot snapped asunder, and 
I was compelled 


then to disembarras both my feet, with the agreeable pros; ect ot 


fimshing my expedition by waiking—an exercise which, even on 


erra firma, I did noteare to have thus unceremonionsly thrust upon 


me, but which now, hungrv, faint, fatigued, far from home and on 


was a peculiarly unpleasant mode of conveyance. My chagrin 


ice, 


was considerably enhanced too, and some serious fears flashed across 


my mind with a force which rendered all my previous troubles 
comparatively insignificant, on finding that the ice was evidently 
undergoing a thaw—its surface being half an inch under water, 
which, in some places, appeared of a much greater depth. ** Good 





heavens ’"’ I exclaimed aloud, now truly and justly alarmed, * the 
. } yy 1? 
ice is OTe iz up 

I looked anxiously around. Not a being was to be seen. No 


boat, of course, of any description could penetrate here—no 


vessel was in my neighbourhood—and if there had been, of what 


would she be to me, if, as I now feared, the ice was melt- 


ust 
ing. I examined the surface around me It was evide ntly yield- 
ing to the influence of the warmth of a remarkably mild evening. 
and perhaps the restless and powerful tides. In 


many puaces 
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more elevated it was still wet and soft, and, at length, to my un- 
utterable horror and despair, I perceived that I stood upon a 
mass which was almost detached from that above me, and 
swayed around with a heavy, slow motion—a mere island—about 
to float off to sea. I shuddered with cold horror. My heart 
beat quick. My eyes glanced wildly around in fruitless search of 
some means of escape. I could not swim, and not even a plank 
appeared in sight. “ Is it possible at length I thought. ‘Has 
my time at length arrived. Shall I cease to exist before the morn- 
ing? Shall I never see the sun again! ‘Those dear friends who 
are waiting for me now at home, can it be that I have parted from 
them forever—forever and ever?” These thoughts rolled tumul- 
tuously through my mind, while I was striving continually to 
dash through the little sea which began already to encompass me 
I tried in twenty places to regain the main fields, which I hoped 
might be yet attached to the shore ; but wherever I adv anced, the 
water spread around me, batiling my endeavours, and, in several 
places, the unstable material on which I stood,"bent fearfully be- 
neath my tread. Once my foot broke through, and the cold element 
chilled me with a feeling of approaching death. Wet, exhausted, 
hopeless and desperate, I felt that it became me to collect my 
energies and perish—if I must perish—with the composure and 
I addressed a prayer, 


ae 


dignity of an honest man and a christian 
therefore, to the merciful Power which had called me into being, 
and then climbed up on a hill of wet ice, several pieces of w hich 
crumbled at my touch. With the blood curdling in my veins, I 
here saw the piece upon which I had been encompassed, gradually 
and witha heavy crash disjoined from the rest, so that the flood of 
the river, swollen by a long restrained current, gushed up upon the 
fragment and almost flowed to my feet 
“The God of heaven receive me,” 
eyes and clasping my hands convulsively together, as I felt myself 
in motion, and saw the clear cold water, now on every side of me, 


I murmured, closing my 


washing against my frail bark, and sparkling in the dim star-light 
I was aroused by a voice. A rush of tumultuous hope poured in 
I sprang up and shouted ; the voice replied, 

I am in danger of my life 


upon my soul 

‘* For God's sake, who is there’ 
Can vou aid me *” 

“ Gracious heaven !" I exclaimed, tears of anguish bursting from 
my eyes at this cruel disappointment. ‘ We are both lost, then. I 
am drowning. We must perish together!” 

I heard a groan of horror, and then dimly through the dark sha- 
dows I could discover a horseman dismounted 

* You have a horse,” I said, a hope of life again shooting 
through my heart 

“] thought,” replied the stranger, “that I could cross the river 
on horseback, but | am adrift.” 

* Leap into the water with your horse,” I said ; “he can carry 
us both to the shore.” 

“ He is already spent,” replied the man, “and I dare not leap 
into the cold water; I should freeze to death or drown. May 
heaven have mercy on our souls! for this is our last night.” 

‘** Do not die,” shouted I, * without an effort ; your horse willcarry 
us safely across. Try him, if you would ever see daylight again?” 
My words aroused him. I saw him mount the animal, who start- 
ed, as if himself fully sensible of his danger 

T will take the leap, friend,” he cried ; “ but, should I perish, 
, and inform my 
I have 


promise me, in case of your escape, to go to 
wife and children that I blessed them in my last moments 
seen many nights of peril, but never before one like this.” 

After giving to me a promise of a nature similar to that which 
he had exacted, he dashed the rowels into the flanks of hus affrighted 
steed, who reared again, and started back from the brink. At 
length, however, a deep heavy plunge announce d that they were 


committed to the flood. A groan and shriek rose above the rush 


of the water, then for a moment all was still. I listened, in an 


agony of suspense. There was again a splashing, and smothered 
screams, bubbling, as the waters died around their victim. I heard 
no more, except the measured strokes of the stee d, anda snorting and 
peculiar neighing, singularly expressive of terror In a little while 
this, too, ceased, and every thing was silent. I flung mvself down, 
and buried my face in my hands, stunned. It was a blessing that 
mv senses left me 
PPEVeTTTITTTT TTT TT 


I awoke with my dear mother’s hand upon my forehead. I had 
been discovered at daybreak upon the fragment of ice, which had 


boat had taken me ot! 


lodged near Governor's Island, and a smal 
For a week I had been raving, and my life nearly given over. I 
heard, with curious feelings, my mother subsequently remark upon 


my good fortune, in having escaped, as she had learned from the 


papers, that a man, on the same night, had perished m an attempt 
to cross the river with a horse SEDLEY 
OLD FASHIONED SCHOOLS. 
I lool ith sorrow on the gradual den toon } A ememne 
1OOK WIth row on the gradual demolition of the old country 


schools, and the nse of high, eclectic, collegiate and other acade- 


mies and institutes. Not but that intellectual improvement is pro- 
moted thereby, but, in my boyhood, that was the last thing consider- 


ed 





the sum of juvenile happiness is lessened, and when is 


man happy, if not in youth’ Where is the lawyer, congressman, 


editor or preacher, who, twenty years ago, went through the exer 


cises of reading, writing and arithmetic, that does not look back 


: 
upon those as his happiest days '—days when the necessity of under 


standing things was unfelt, when six hours per diem was the ulti- 


matum of restraint, and when a large portion of that was spent in plan- 


hing enterprises to be executed after hearing the delightful stereo- 


typed expression, ‘school’s dismissed.” Who does not recollect 





with complacency his feats at reading, especially after he had arriv- 





foot of the class 


ed at a height and circumference entitling him to a standing with 
the first class? “ First class read,” cries out the master, placing 
Scott’s Lessons open before him on the desk, and patiently persever- 
ing in “ruling” the yet unsullied sheets, fated ere long to bear 
traces of unearthly characters. “First class read,” and lo' a st- 
multaneous rush one after another, to the open space in the midst 
of the room, diversified by a few intentional stumbles over the 
smaller scholars, whose improving employment it was to sit Uup- 
right on backless benches and avoid whispering; or by furtive ap- 
propriations of flaxen locks, followed by a solo attracting the at- 
tention and eliciting the inquiries of the master, and ending in 4 
threat of flagellation next time. At length the line is formed, and 
the charge commences. The boy at the head, who, in order to se- 
cure that station, has placed himself so near the fire that one side 
of his person is in a state of friability, begins at the top of his voice 
and speed, that he may get through his paragraph, and be at liberty 
to use his book asa shield for the more sensitive parts of his frame 
He is about half through, when a rogue, some four or five below him, 
gives a side wink to his neighbour, who, not at all unwilling, commu- 
nicates the impulse to the one above him, and so on, ull the reader 
is shoved against the blazing forestick, and there is an awful pause 

* Read on,” cries the pedagogue, ‘* next read.” 

“Giles hasn't read a verse. 

“Giles, why don’t you read on’” 

Giles at length gets through his verse, and forthwith turning to 
his neighbour, utters in a horrible whisper, “ darnation take you, if 
you don’t get it when the boys go out.” 

* Giles don’t stand straight,” cries out some ill-natured dog at the 
Poor Giles had advanced in front of the line, mn 
order to avoid erisping 

“Giles, stand back in your place,” 

It was an excellent rule that each one must keep the place he takes 


says the inflexible master 
at first. There was no alternative; Giles must toast tll the last 
lazy dunce has blundered through 

The time to “ take seats” at length arrives; while on the way 
Giles falls in the rear, and adds to the momentum of lis neighbour 
by the application of his foot, its weight being increased by “horse- 
points,’ mnumerable 

*Giles’s been a-kickin’ me.” 

“ Ha‘nt been kickin’ him, nother.” 

“Who saw Giles kick Ben?” 


ing about equal in popularity, there are numerous cries of 


says the master. The parties be 
“T did” 
and “I didn’t,” amid which the poor pedagogue finds it difficult to 
discover the truth. At length all is reconciled and made plain by 
the testimony of one who cries out, ‘‘ master, I seen al! how it was; 
Ben just kicked himself, and then tried to lay it to Giles” “This 
explanation seems satisfactory and amusing, even to the party 
aggrieved, and the affair is passed over with an exhortation to behave ' 

There is less incident im the re ading of the second and third 
classes ; the first class in the mean time—* tendin’ to writen’.’ 
Senbble-scrabble it goes, mterspersed with occasional shouts of 
““mend my pen!” * John jogglin’,” &c. In the course of half an 
hour, one makes a discovery and cries out, ** master, my ink’s frose,”” 
and away he goes to the fire to thaw it. Pleased with the warmth 
and conspicuousness of his station, he suffers his ink to boil with 
great composure At length not daring to delay longer for fear of 
the frown of lis master, who has completed the copies for the day, 
and begins to survey his empire, the inciprent chirographer guarding 
his face from the singeing embers with one hand, with the other 
seizes the inkstand which is now considerably above the tempera 
ture of boiling water. ** Gaul darn the inkstand!" is his involuntary 
exclamation 

** What is that?” 


«| said as how the ink was hot,” 


says the master 


rubbing his f 


rers, and wine 





ing most piteously. The master never permits any direct lying to 


go unpunished 
** Come here,” he exclaims, in the tone of authority which peda 


gogues alone can assume. * Give me your hand.”’ Crack, crack, 


crack goes the ferule “That's for swearing.’ Crack, crack, 


crack—* That's for lving Now gv to your seat.” 

After thus ¢ xploit, there is silence for some time throughout the 
house. At length some urchin breaks the monotony by a dexterous 
discharge of a bullet of soaked, chewed paper, which takes effect on 
the nose of some one on the opposite side of the room This wa 
1 


| ie wWhisperings bec ome louc 


thicken, till, at last, 


signal to recommence operations er, 
the complaints of *crowdin’ and scrougen” 


an open and universal explosion is prevented only by * boys may go 


out,”” bursting from the lips of the master Forthwith box ks are 
closed, inkstands upturned, toes trodden upon, curses not loud, 
but dee p" uttered, till finally the obstre perous sex have dis ippeare dd, 
and there is peace for the poor pedagogue The girls alone are in 
the house, and these, as every master will testify, are ce Inpar itive 


V i quiet peaceaoie race 


By-and-by the boys must come in, and then there is a glorious 


time of crowding round the fire At first there is adegree of quiet, 


some long-necked fellow is curious to know what may 





ve seen up chimney, and, while tak ng the necessary measures and 


movements, his neighbour gives him a tilt which brings the line of 


gravity without the base, and, to avon falling into the embers, he 


, ' 
seizes the coat-tail of the bov next him, who, with a “darn vou, let 


the oppos te directior restores him to his pe r- 


pendicularity at the expense of his coat 


’ 


»,”° and a jerk mn 
** Jun’s bin tearin’ my coat.” 

** Master, he tore it himself; I only jest took hold on him, and he 
twitched and tore it.” 

** Take your seats all of you,” thunders the master 


The girls in, and all seated, the process of instruction recom- 





mences: not, as! he first case, when the progression was from 


the oldest unt 





o the least; the matter is now reversed, and, with 


» 


respect to the older scholars, shelling* is substituted for reading 
The youngest todler comes to read 

* What is that '” 

No answer. 

“It's A. Say A 

* A-a-y,” says the todler, looking at the four points of the com 
pass, and so on to the end of the alphabet 

The remaining exercises are in considerable order; for, whe 
the command, * first class take your places to spell,” is uttered. t 
master is seated, or standing in full view, so that there is no oppor 
By-and-by 


uttered, and then perfect happiness is 


tunity for a repetition of the exploits of the morning 
* school’s dismissed” 1s 
felt, if there 1s any such thing on earth 

Now as I said before, | grieve at the extinction of those school 
for, as has been seen, they were the very nurseries of happine ss It 
was there that I acquired my irresistible propensity to laugh at every 
thing save old age and relynion, and there ts no estimating the value 


of such an acquisition. If] thought there was any part of the land 


} 


tieating invasion of steamboats and railroad 


sale from the sophist 
newspapers and orators, I would retire thither, establish a sch 
on the old plan, and thus live over again my early days But “1 
age of chivalry 1s gone und that of high-schools, semimanes and 
institutes is come It is now with difficulty that vou can disti 


guish a schoolmaster from an ordinary man az 


LETTER FROM AN INDIGNANT NOSE, 


Through the medium of your enhghtened press, I 


hope to convince the world of the imjunous treatment experienced 


GENTLEMEN 


by me and my brethren. I hope to see the nose take its 4 roper sta- 
tion in the scale of creation. [| hope to see it attract the attention, 
and enjoy the respect to which its important position so fully ex 
titles it I do not complain of want of notice ; we are far too ob 


but | 


that the most 


vious for the total imsignificance of our neahbours, the cars 
do complain of the sort of notice bestowed upon us 
delectable and noblest of the human features should be a mere butt 
for the shafts of ndicule and sorcasm 

Whenever we are specially designated by great writers, it is on!y 
to convulse their readers with laughter | have maintained no 


small grudge against Mr Washing 





on Irving, ever since the ma) 
whose face I adorn nearly broke my bridge, by violent paroxysmes 


of mirth at one of his facetious tales ; where the chief joke seemed 


to be im the fact, that one of his characters had a nose! “ The 


man with the nose,” is introduced at everv second sx ntence, and 


at each repetition, my imprude nt fnend would stretch his unhap; y 
mouth beyond every rule of Chesterfield—screw up my dignified 


list nervous system of his phiz, that, as I before 


self, and so distort the 
hinted, it had very nearly marred as fine a Roman proboscis as ever 
pioneered Carsar in his deeds of glory 


What exalts the e¢ 


Is it not the nose’ 


ntenance of man above that of the beast 
And yet how ts it treated! Poets and sent 
mentalists will pen you pages filled with eyes of “ heaven's own 
‘orbs of the midmght sky,” and a thousand othe; 


N mw, oe ntlemen, 


azure,” and 


prettinesses every one knows, that no humas 


face can equal the gazelle’s for beautiful, tender, soft and sparkling 
eyes, and | have seen a kitten with eves as hke heaven's azure . 
inv heroine of them Romantic writers are vol iminous in the 
descriptions of their favourite features—passing us over in utter 
silence, or glance ng at us in mere general terms, such as “a set of 
Crrecian features, w ‘the exquisite contour of the face,” of a 
countenance perfectly classic’ —but carefully avouing all particu- 
lar mention of the nose, as if it were unworthy of its prominent and 
ofty place, leaving it, together with the ears and chin, (the latte 

however, is sometimes mentioned, if it be dunpled,) to be monope 

lized by their laughter-loving brethren. What a handle do thes« 
comic writers make of most of my unfortunate species! Jlow they 


do lift themselves up to fame by the help of And so depraved 


is the public mor d, and so forgetful of his true diguity has man be 


come, that, as in the instance I mentioned, the very assertion of a 


Ss them to grin from ear to ear, and “ rend 


man having a nose caus 


. . se , 
heaven's conclave” with them merriment Phese writer amplify 


and ex arorerate picturing hoses that never existed, curta ling them 


t their fair proportions, or elongating them out of all reason may 
best suit their monstrous fancies. One, | remember, created a 
‘sausage-shaped nose having great facility of motion, and he 
, r ! ther rh ’ food « { ! } ’ 
wagyged it through wo gc zed volumes, to the great ples 
and infinite entertamment of thousands of readers. But the 
most audacious attack upon the nose was made in the followime di 
tich, by sume deservedly obscure poet 
"Pew ‘ e secrets nasal forme d ose 
Dive nose is nothing never mind the nose 
lam, from mature reflection, convinced that the nose is all [ ds 
clare it the most ornamental, a well as the most Valuable po 
session granted to man, and that, consequently, the want of i 
would be the greatest earthly ul So satisfied am I of the truth of 
this opimon, that I have always believed the mysterious ugliness 
which the veiled prophet disp! yed to the terrified Zuleika, as 4 sort 
ol ipology tor his horrible crimes, to be neither more nor less, ti ar 
a want of this important orga Stronger arguments than those | 
have used, can searee, I think, be needed—tho perhaps it wer 
as well to hold up to romanecers and the world u general, a pieturs 
of humanity as they portray it ‘Behold, fond man'” a pair of 
brilliant eyes, a blushing cheek, a mouth like a cleft cherry those 
are the pet features)—bdehold a face in all the perfection of natu 
* Modern students may not be acquainted with the fact, that 
old country schools, it was not uous for the master during a part 
) the exercises, to employ the more forward pupils in shelling beaus at 
peas, while he attended tothe lower classes, thus affording them a 
repose in the flowery path of knowledge, until thear more dilatory « 





panions "came t sith them 
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save where the nose is wont to be, and there, a flat, unmeaning 
Dost like the image! No: I see you turn in || 
Victoria! I have 


senseless space! 


horror from the frightful portraiture. victoria ! 


conquered. It but remains for me to do justice to one writer, who 
has treated noses with the respect and consideration they deserve. | 
The amiable Swiss, Lavater, in his philosophical and elegant 

work on physiognomy, has substantiated, most unequivocally, our 

high claims, for which, oh most noble and immortal philosopher, 
may thy memory be revered and thy works read through all suc- 
ceeding generations! And now, gentlemen, with many thanks for 


your kindness, should you grant me a space im your paper, | beg 


I 
leave to subscribe myself your sincere friend and very humble 
servant, NASUS ROMANUS 


N. B. It would not comport with the dignity of a Roman nose 
to be mentioned ignominiously among your correspondents 
fore, should you have adopted the prejudice, | demand profound 
silence with regard to this communication N.R 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S DREAM. 
One morning a philosopher awoke, and the thought came into 
his mind, how unnecessarily unhappy people generally made them 


selves bycare andanxiety. Why, continued his reasoning, we may 


just as well be always enjoying ourselves as not. Pleasure is all u 
the imagination. When tired, nature appears tous dull and gloomy, 
and if too hearty a dinner oppresses the stomach, misanthropy 
darkens the skies. Yes the mind, the mind—there les the evi 

I will be free from uneasiness for a little while, at least until 
breakfast time. A slight headache oppressed him, and he ends 

voured to drown the sensation in pleasurable ideas which he was 
endeavouring toconjure himself into, by dwelling in fancy upon al 








that was fascinating in the world. Tlow balmy are the breezes of 
this summer dawn, | begin to feel better. The song of these feather 
ed choristers is exceedingly sweet, now I am almost well. See the 
glorious sun uprising, my pain is gone Then he proposed to con 
tinue thus adding items of joy in his bosom, until he made up a 
sum of unalloyed felicity, to last perpetually Refreshed by sleep 
my intellectual faculties are cleared from the mists of busine 
perplexities, and [| can calmly contemplate the chances 
changes of this life. Now in this hour of stillness and lovel 
no sound breaks upon the ear, but the chirping of birds and 
rustling of foliage stirred by the zephyts How | ea r this re 
I will partake of the soothing effects of this universal silence 
several minutes were passed in allowing lus feelings to settle 
a congenial tranquillity. ‘They had almost reached this 1 
when a most unmusical and piercing mew fa kitten came i 
the kitchen. It died away, and he hoped it would not be repr 
for the sake of his theory of human happiness, but ' 
upon hisear. Although it ceased once more, he began to t 
for the fate of beatific excellence At last, in spite of hus newly 
vented principle of all pervading and universal bless exte 
into all futurity, the animal made a regular Fi 
extremely discordant eadence, that all re t 
the part of a soul possessed of the least s¢ to 
to being most confoundedly vexed, was out of the q ne () 
hero started from his bed, and not wait to dress, in 
agony of the moment rushed out of the fresh-ereated Ely { . 
toward the place whenee issued the larm He chased the 
squalling pussy in vain, from garret to cell Ah’ he exela 
ed, ‘is there then no hope’ Must IT be plucked from the pminact 
of delight, and instantaneously plunged mto the deepest darkne 
of despair. | have had scareely five minutes of my perpetual bl 
and it is already fast ebbing away under the banetul influence 
this accursed caterwauling. This provoking reflection nerved evers 
energy of his frame mto double vigour, and braced, by desire of 
venge, he sprang toward the creature with such agility, t 
fell sprawling upon the floor at full length Oh, what a tall was 
there, my countrymen.” Hap; the intruder upon the scene 
his unmingled satisfaction, was beneath his form at the m t 
became prostrate, and tts distur une voice was hushec ya never 
ending silence, and its youthful kittenish existence | mu 
thing that had been The lucky queller of this troublesome tun 
returned to bed, that he might begin again to be forever | 
but before he had quite re-entered the chamber where t ' 
lasting peace Wis to recommence, a hit t cur s¢« il ‘ 
howling, which swept along uponthe blast as uf all the fiendsen t 
infernal regions were conutriving one umted vell of omy hort 
* Alas '” ejaculated the miserable wreteh, “in try yet 
eternal succession of mental joys, | forgot among my beautitul 
rangements, to provide the antidote equanimity in quantities s 
cient to neutralize those deleterious ingredicnts, those nece \ 
companimments of mortality, the exceedingly unpleasant 
are ushered upon the auricular organs by discontented cats and d 
THE FINE ARTS, 
NEW-YVORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 

Tue “ Creation,” we believe, was never pe t n this eity 
late exhibition by the socwty at the Chatha reet « \ 
have only space to glance hastily at the admurable mannerin w eh 





this wonderful and sublune composition was sustained, by the a 

of Mra. Austin and Mrs. Franklin, and by Jones, Fehrinan, Pea 

son, &c., all of whom accomplished their various parts with ' 
spirit. Haydn was sixty-three years old when he undertook this 
work; he was employed two years upon it, and when urged to b 

it to a conclusion, he r d, “1 spend much tine over it, because 
I intend it to last along time.”’ Bombet thus mentions its first per 


iormance : 

“In the beginning of the year 1798, the oratorio was completed ; 
and, in the following lent, it was performed, tor the first tame, in the 
rooms of the Schwartzenberg palace, at the expense of the Dilet 
tant society, who had requested it from the author. 

* Who can descnbe the applause, the delight, the enthusiasm of ' 


this society. I was present; and I can assure you, I never witness- 
ed such a scene. The flower of the literary and musical society 0 
Vienna were assembled in the room, which was well adapted to the | 
purpose, and Haydn himself directed the orchestra. The most pro- | 
tound silence, the most scrupulous attention, a sentiment, I mghtal- | 
most say, of religious respect, were the dispositions which prevailed 
when the first stroke of the bow was given. The general expecta- | 
tion was not disappointed. A long train of beauties, to that moment 
unknown, untolded themselves betore us; our minds, overcome with 
pleasure and adimurauon, experience d, during two successive hours, 
what they had rarely felt,j—a happy existence, produced by desires 
lisappointer 


ever lively, ever renewed, and never di 

Its overture represents ct The ear is struck with a dull and 
indetinite nose, with inarticulate sounds, with notes destitute of any 
percepuble melody Some passages are 
next perceived, but 


aos, 





fraginents of agreeable 
still imperfectly formed, and always deprived of |, 
cadence, 

An anonymous writer has a fine passage descriptive of the opening : 

“The feelings of pain and dissaustacnon with which most persons 
listen to this introductory symphony, are the fnest compliment to 
the ingenuity of author. His object was to represent the rude- 
ness, the disorganization, the tumult, which we include in the idea 


its 





of chaos. He has for this purpose avoided every thing, either in 
harmony or melody, whieh could give pleasure or repose to the ear 
He has, indeed, produced a series of chords ‘without form.’ It is 
void of regular cadence, void of a single terminated musical phrase, 





vod of melody or subject, and almost void even of a concord tor the 


ear to rest upon, ull those which preface the declaration of the arch- 


mg Havdo has walked through the darkest mazes of the most 
abstruse modulation, so as to produce an unformed shapeless piece 
of miu truly characteristic of chaos.” 

Mrs. Austin sang her music with an effect never surpassed in this 
city We would particularly designate the two following passages 

With verdure elad the fields appear, dehghtful to the ravished 

sense. By tlowers sweet and gay, enhanced is the charming sight 
Here fragrant herbs pertume the air; here shoots the plant of health 
Sy loads of truit the expanded boughs are pressed—to shadv arbors 
bend the tufty grove the mountain's brow ts crowned with lofty 
Woe 


On mighty wings uplifted soars the eagle aloft, and cleaves the 





sky in switest fhaht to th sun; his welcome bids to morn 
the merry lark, and coomg he tender dove his mate; from 
every bush and grove resound the mehtingale’s evhtful notes—no 





t her breast, nor to a mourntul tale were turned her 























ft allect \ 
salt enel tin Vs 

Mrs. Frank! id a few fine passages, which she executed firmly 
' weet! J s always gains upon his hearers in sacred music, 
uw tliorded unusual ce yhton the present occasion ; and Pearson, 
A his extract irv and anoma s voice, ably sustammed his part 
kehru “ ta mes very fine, espec Iv in the air, 

Ro " wing billows, uplitted roars the boisterous sea 
Mountau ind rocks emerge—therr teps into the clouds ascend 
Vhroweh n plans, outstretching wide, meandering rivers flow 
Soithy pur es ul through silent vales, the linpid brook. 

The « ses Were strong and well drill and presented an im 
! n rrav both to the car and eye The society merit great 

vmendation tor ther pertormance, and should command the pre 

ft oall with the least pretension to a love of music; in the 

‘ tv mw 1 repetition 

INGHA™’s ARIEL. 

\ irtist’s rooms the other day, one of the most ex- 
(j ‘ finished pretures that has been painted in this 
‘ trv tor iva lon ‘ a fine poct co eplhon of Shak 
speare s \ pirit,”” Arte Mr. Ingham has not only embodied 

crea ‘ eat but he has given us an accurate, full 
‘ 1 striku heness of Mrs. Au n Those ot 

ir ¢ en s who have seen the Tempest, w itonce recognis 
tot the ¢ ia Where A ires the voung Prince Ferdinatr 
| rus ol visible spurits cor ence a solemn 
t he ow Kind fortune sniules; vtter Which Anel sings 
rio ‘ fas ' melody Come, tollow mie and hovers 
re ! us cirectes vy ir Spero 
\ ek son Fer omy et 
B muiie invisille 
| \ ‘ 
It ency of Ariel that has called forth so mnuc 
vi iv te pater I atutude Mr. Ingham ha 
‘ n vy that which Mrs. Aus pts; the reht has 
\ " y extended; the left arm crosses t 
Ww it 1 t | ! s hovering over a 
“ the make t rest s tly on a flow 
“ " sible to ifs presse The expression of tl 
very peculiar Pher ' ’ { animation im the 
} ) yels s ith ’ ! mioutl muraviy 

x ’ tiless mnisel M ~ l tol the gent 
“i } ‘ The dr sis a - \ wt es 
1 iv t t aiase j ia S trom the ste der, o 
! \ \ pea the del wy of co rin to Lack 

! 1 “\ are of a huht pury 
var \ < d te r reco on Byron’s splen 

Hes tt ertly and t nia Coutib ! 

As ris er ew 
The ee e eastern 

Such w is Mr. Ingham ima for his Arnel. The lar 
i t a3; acay wa 1 Il trees, Which be Cun 
‘ ! s t nis, an e painter has Ber da 
Vex Be oothe 1 his d's eve We searcely know 
wie el pratise | ture 1 sti S poctry al CONC} my or 
i t ss y ol As if is, we 
tthe happuest, ita every ‘ t Mr. tt : 
Wi rst t twill be ex HeNXt Season 

t \ \ Vireo is Wes pos in ¢ ravir 
will | ny trol w Du rsome other 

{ ‘ 5, W i I \ 

\\y ve Dever pron i W s beautiful an 
ret rtm ryv F country thi We seize tf present omen 

, erited rata ed st w miwe may 

\ “ 
MR. HW. FF. MESSER. 

In lo ver our las — that. by a cur sa 
dent wh $ 1 mt : We ive Passed shyuh 

ove >| on ! > vo sl, W Sc pr 
is i I res t Sot trom ! 

n to ( 3 tod ment, Ww I fied with 
this opport vi testimony to the skill and taste which 
character otter s« his pe l many ot 1 e uncom 
monly beautiful; especially a head of De Vos, aiter ¥ andyk« 
Mrs. Garrick, atter Sir Joshua Reynolds---and a charming fancy 
piece, fruit, &« than which we have rarely seen any thing better 
of a similar deserption, Mr. Meyer is the son of a highly-esteemed 


and 
tritish Museum. 
hereafter among us, and we commend him to the tuvourable con- |; 
sideranon of our readers, 


himself a student ot the Nanonal 
He proposes, we believe, to reside 





engraver of mdeon, was 


Gallery and | 





THE DRAMA. 








DEATH OF KEAN. 


We can scarcely realize that this dramatic meteor, which has so 
long dazzled all eyes, is at length extinguished for ever—“ fallen 
like a bright exhalation in the evening.” To the lovers of Shak- 
speare, he is a loss almost irreparable. Not that either his concep- 
tions or his execution was faultless; but, assuredly, there were about 
him impulses of genius almost allied to inspiration, which produced 
effects not soon again to be witnessed. Even his errors were ex- 
traordinary, and so closely associated with redeeming beauties, that 
they were often confounded together. There are passages and scenes 
of Shakspeare in which no being ever did, or ever will, approach him ; 
for, however admirable his competitors, their excellence will still be 
of a different kind. Who that heard him in Lear can ever forget 
the delivery of the curse, the invocation to the elements, and his 
bursts of madness ? One passage is imprinted on our memory never 
to be It occurs when, after his restitution and partial 
recovery, Corde presents herself before him, and asks, “ How 
fares your majesty ?” 


erased 





* You do me wrong, to take me out 0’ the grave 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 

{ pon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 

Do scald like molten lead.” 

In noticing his demise, a London paper says—“ The throbbing of 
the public heart has borne testimony upon many occasions to his 
command over the passions, which perhaps no man ever possessed 

) yus degree than the great actor who is now no 
Poor Kean had his weaknesses and his errors, but a generous 
and kind nature formed the basis of his character, and palliated, if it 
did not compensate, for imperfections which he shared with less 





ina 


pict 
picu 


more, 





estimable men.” 


DRAMATIZING A DREAM. 
It requires a peculiar tact to dramatize any historical incident or 
tell well” on the stage; but to drama- 
uze a dream, and to do it effectively, is not the province of an every- 
The well-known dream of Richard the third, on the 
ht previous to the battle of Bosworth-field, is worthy the pen 
ation of Shakspeare; and a few others, of a similar na- 


narrative, so as to make it 
day seribbler. 
hig 


and imagu 


ture, have been produced on the stage with a thrilling effect. 
There is an incident of this character recorded in Morrell’s Voy- 
wes, which has been recently dramatized with considerable tact. It 


occurred just previous to his discovery of a new group of islands, and 
sgivenin the following language : 

“T had not slept a wink the two preceding nights, and was now 
nearly exhausted by fatigue and watelitu At midnight, there- 
h iving renewed mv injunchons of caution to the watch on 
deck, 1 went below to take a short nap; but feeling a presentiment 





rule hess, 


that it would be very temporary, I merely threw a mat on the cabin 
floor, and lay down upon it, where I soon fell into a disturbed 
slumber, which was very far from being refreshing. My bodily 
senses, if is true, were steeped in forgetfulness,’ but my better 

irt was still actively employed in the duties of the deck. Confused 


ind undetinable images ot difficulties and dangers flitted across my 
ina few minutes, 1 passed through weeks and 
newents and unheard-ot disasters. 


pmagmation, and 


months of truitiess toils, strange 





At length the broken tragments of a tragical picture seemed to 
be reunited, and the visions of my fancy assumed some orderly ar- 
rangement. I was sailing on an unknown coast, by moonlight, 





canvas extended, 
rance the 
ic shore, as it 


I thought I 


neh otf 
neh 


ny} 
t 


gentle breeze, with every 
wore a sombre and mel 
seemed tolook down upon me 

ded past me, appeared to be peopled with 


running belore a 
Every thing 


Moon eve 


ny appe 
n tv, and tl 
spectres 






































was at the helm, and all alone. The deck was running with blood- 
and the idea now flashed across my mund, that my crew had 
heen cut to pieces by pirates. My situation was lonely and dreary 
n the extreme, and [ longed to hear the voice of a human bemg. In 
the me tant, a shadowy form flitted past me without sound ot 
lootst d mounted the cat-hoad After looking out on the deep 
1 few uts, he suddenly turned his face aft, and I recognized 
the countenance of my deceased frend, the youthtul and amiable 
Samuel Geery. With his rnght hand and arm extended in the di- 
rection we were sailing, he suddenly exclaimed, in a loud vowe, 
Breakers ahead, sir 
I was on deck, and had the helm hard down, before the officer 
of the wateh had tune to repeat the startling cxelamation. My 
dream had become a trghtiul reality, and the warning voice which 
ssolved its vision was trom the mast-head 
In the popular drama of the Cannibais, the foregoing incident 18 
thus manage y th nious author scene 1s in the Antare- 
tic’s it ht; the characters are the captain, Mr. Wiley, 
his first officer, and young Keelson, his clerk; the latter being per- 
sonated by Mrs. ¢ iy with great success 
( VW. For three days and nights } have scarcely closed my 
ves; nature 1s al st exhausted, and I must seek repose | Enter 
Wiley.| How do we head, Mr. Wiley ? 
i s th-south-east halt-south You require sleep, ¢ tain. 
Ca} Mois t retire tomy bert it snatch a little here. 
{7 self on a mat 
W T shall do the same | They Enter Keelson. 
AK This is needful rest; may they long enjoy it. Hewho! 
I teel sleepy too 
Capt Mu sleep.) How pale and sad she looks. |Alvud 
A n. TI ptain’s sleep is not refreshir He seems cis- 
tur Dreaming, I suppose, of my sister. 1 wonder if I shail 
dr f my sweet little Augusta! I am sure that such a dream 
wo turb me. With this fragrant little flower for my pillow 
ynd this talisman next my heart r a miniature.| This 
tlowe s! itis much wilted; but it still smells sweetly. Heyho! 
w shall I contrive to keep awake?) il sing 
[dle s Song— The S re Lullaby. 
( WV. {l . | See! see! the scuppers run with blood! 
Thev ish his brains out! Oh, not one man lett! 
A That'sa verv il-omened dream. I'll see if T can manu- 
facture a better one | rows himself on a mat 
Captain M. | In his sleep.) That's poor Geery’s form! How sunk 


his eves are! 


Voir Breakers ahead, sir! 
Captain M. | Starts from his mat and flies upon deck, exclaim- 
ng) Hard down the helm! | Wiley and Keelson follow him, and 


e abore, 


t be scene closes 
This scene is well executed by Jones and Wheatley, and Mrs. 
Conway. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Master Jonas Softly’s verses are stolen from Cowper and spoiled— 
murder as well as theft! 

We offer the following as a model of style: 
GentLemen—Enclosed are four dollars in advance for the eleventh 

volume of the Mirror. I have noticed that you ask your correspond- 

ents frequentiy to write prose; if the above specimen meets your 

approbation, you may expect a similar communication annually as 

long as I can procure funds to pay my subscription. WAN. E. 

The receipt of some sparkling scraps and fables from celebrated 
German writers is gratefully acknowledged. 

I dare not sound my harp again, by A. E. D.; Thinks I to myself, 

Ella; and H. D. K.’s Stanzas to Care—on file for insertion. 
uydam—medivecre. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1833. 


Fourth of July.---The late anniversary was celebrated in thi city 
with great spirit. It was an austerlitz morning, and a heavy rain 
the previous afternoon had laid the dust and given to the atmosphere a 
refreshing coo!ness. [tis probable that the decency of the festival was 
marred by less intemperance than usual, although we certainly did, 
toward the afternoon, distinguish several honest fellows apparently 
the worse for their libations to Bacchus. A disgusting picture also 
was presented to the eyes of a crowd in the person of a youthful 
boy entirely helpless under the effects of inebriation, the foam hang- 
ing from his lips, and his drooping limbs and head sustained by the 
arm of a stranger. His mother, a plain, neat looking woman, who 


happened to be passing, discovered him in this situation with a dis- | 


tress and shame which excited general sympathy. A coach was 
called, and my young master conveyed homeward. Notwithstand- 
ing the pity of the by-standers, they found it impossible to repress 
a laugh at the sight of a dozen damp American cigars, which the 
accidental dislodgment of the youngster’s hat scattered about the 
pavement. What are our boys coming to? 

In other respects the events of the day went very smoothly off, 
excepting several accidents in no way connected with intemperance 


The streets appeared less crowded, and the people better dressed, | 


cleaner and more quiet than usual. The little heirs of independence, 
however, manifested their patriotism, as usual, with superabundant 
and appropriate explosions of guns, pistols, pocket-cannon, and those 
pests of national glory aad freedom, crackers ; all of which are yet 
ringing in the ears of the citizens, while the smell of powder, which 
on these occasions impregnates the air, has not yet left their nostrils 
The troops made a fine display, much to the delight of our country 
neighbours, and the day was closed with a pleasant evening of 
general festivities. 

Among the cunosities displayed in the streets was an uncommonly 
beautiful brass cannon, taken from Napoleon by the British during 
the peninsular war, and transferred to the Americans at the battle 
of New-Orleans. 





Steam-packet to Charleston.—The merchants, ship-owners, cap- 
tains, and the post-office department have been lately thrown into 
many violent conversations by the sudden unexpected, and ex- 
traordimary success of the David Brown, the steam-packet plying 
between this city and Charleston. This undertaking, we believe, 
was started by Mr. James P. Allaire, and the first five trips were 
curious specimens of the mutability of human affairs. The experiment 
was new, and not without a show of danger, and commenced under 
circumstances exceedingly inauspicious. The adventurous captain 
started from New-York at the first appointed time—not a passenger. 
No one would trust their lives in such a flimsy thing, and dare the 
perils of being scalded to death and blown into the air in addition to 
the ordinary run of sea troubles. He arrived at Charleston after a 
safe and expeditious voyage, and advertised her again for this city. 
The day arrived. The fuel crackled in the oven, the engine panted, 
and the wheels splashed; but still—not a passenger. The expense 
of each tnp is about two thousand dollars. Again the passage was 
swift, safe and delightful, and the inhabitants of New-York were 
duly informed of the fact through those “great moral engines” the 
newspapers. Once more the persevering captain stood under the 
hissing pipes, ready for a new trial: but still, not the sign of a pas- 
senger. No, no. “If we had nine lives, like a cat,” remarked a 


sagacious old sunburnt sea-captain in the China trade, with a bronze | 


nose and a throat like a speaking-trumpet—“ if we had nine lives, 
hke a cat, Captain Pennoyer, we might fling away one of them with 
you and your new-fangled cockboat there. But as we have not, 
excuse me.”’ Off started the steam-packet for the third time; six 
thousand dollars gone, and no custom yet. On the second arrival 
in Charleston, the people about the docks began to stare and make 
inquiries, and the editors nodded their heads together, and stroked their 
chins through their columns approvingly. The ship-owners squinted 
at the David Brown as she began to puff and blow for her fourth 
trial, and stuck up their lips. The sea captains twirled their whis- 
kers, and regarded this amphibious concern with evident manifesta- 
tions of contempt and incredulity. An itinerant disciple of Robert 
Dale Owen, who had just been examining the matter, hinted some- 
thing about “a week’s trip to the East Indies,” and a “run up to 
the moon ;” while a knowing young gentleman, who professed scep- 


ticism on all subjects, boidly asserted that it was “all a sham,” and | 
closed a brief harangue to an accidental and somewhat heterogene- | 


ous auditory, by offering to bet fifty dollars that “no one but th 
captain and crew would ever trust himself in such an innovation.” 


He had scarcely finished, when ten passengers came down with | 


their trunks and got on board; whereupon some one offered to take 
him up, but without success. 

“Ah ha,” said Mr. Allaire, when he saw the ten pioneers safely 
driving up into the city of New-York, “we shall see what we | 
shall see.”’ 

The next trip took out eighty. From that period the David Brown 
has gone on increasing in popularity, till she (a slight sacrifice of 
grammatical correctness to marine idees of propriety) has succeeded 
atlength in possessing herself entirely of the confidence of the public, 


| and has at this moment more than one hundred and fifty passengers, 
ladies and gentlemen, engaged from Charleston. She runs without 
insurance, averages three days, and altogether forms a new era in 
the commercial history of the city. 


|| Public leeturers.—After some preliminary flourishes of trumpets 
in the papers,a Mr. Magenis delivered a lecture at the room in Clin- 
ton-hall—subject, pulpit oratory. We were told that “ to theclergy 

to those who have the direction of sabbath-schools, to every on 
who can appreciate fine, correct, elegant and impressive delivery, 
# acquired under the first masters of the present day, this lecture 
| would be of infinite importance.” It was to comprise 

| on pulpit oratory, on the delivery of the service of the episcopal 


“ strictures 


church, and en that of a sermon; together with plain directions, 
by which every thing ungraceful in utterance, gesture or action may 
| be avoided.” A heavy shower retarded the improvement of our 
|) American orators longer than the learned Theban intended, but 
an evening, a week following that on which he first proposed to 
lecture, being unusually clear, about sixty aspirants after vrator al 
graces assembled together, to exact the performance of the contract 
or, at least, to get fifty cents worth of literary information. The 
audience, we can safely say, were both amused and mstructed; for 
they were entertained with the novel spectacle of an extempora 
neous lecturer who could not put two sentences together decently, 
and they learned how important it is for distinguished individuals 
before they teach others, to acquire, at least, a smattermg of know 
ledge themselves. The pretensions of Mr. Magenis, as a reader, are 
without foundation. 
soon gave place to fatigue,) through two hours of tedious reading 


He dragged his hearers (whose amusement 


interspersed with extemporanecous observations, absolutely rmdicu 
lous for their want of sense. His * 
“to lit the hand gracefully ;’’ which he repeated twenty times rer 


‘strictures’ consisted of advice 


batim ; he was urgent in w arning lus hearers against accuentally 


hitting their ears with their hands, in the fervour of eloquence 
“Some people do this, and some people do tis. You must no 


iu 
but you must lif? your He recited Waterloo 


hand gracefuily, sO 
from “Childe Harold,” which he gravely informed us was a 


poem by Lord Byron. It had been considered unexceptionable in 
London, and he knew how to recite it, for he had paid Lity dollars 
to one man, and a round sum to another for instruction Although 
he was so careful to tell us that in reading we ought to be “in earn 
est,”’ yet his pupils could scarcely believe but that he was in jest 
and though they had given half a dollar to come in, they looked as 
if they would part with twice that sum to get out. As the lecturer 


proceeded in the most ludicrously disconnected and puerle jargon 
we ever heard, and introduced long extracts from sermons 
poems, &c., (which, in his hands, whatever might be theu intrinsy 
merits, were peculi irly soporitic, ) the auditors began to steal out as 
quietly and respectfully as they could. First a man went—then two 
men—then a lady and a gentleman—then a gentloman, two ladies 
and a sleepy little girl. 


One stern-looking tellow, who had paid grave and strict attent 


Sometimes by threes, sometimes by fives 


and who we thought would stand lim through, at length yawn 
ed, and also made his exit; till, at length, the lingering sparks of 
propriety were extinguished in every bosom, and 

of a pause made by the speaker, in order to breathe, 


, tanking advanta 

the wholk 
! audience rose in a bedy and rushed out, inwardly resulved to attend 
Although, in eflecting thei 
escape, they certainly appeared very much 
could not di 
their hands gracefully’ or thew heels emher, and, we fear, that 


no more lectures on “ pulpit oratory.” 


sf yot we 


inh curine 





stinguish that they adopted unusual care to 


part of the precepts was utterly thrown away 


Brooklyn.—Our triends on the other side of the river, are som 
centuries in advance of us, in the path of civilization. The heenses 
for selling rum have been this year reduced from one hundred and 
seventy to about twenty-five, and the streets are now cloared of 
those abominable nuisances, swine. In our city the latter yet roam 
at large under the flag of universal suffrage, and to the unmunent 
danger of the citizens 
street, were opposed by a huge sow, who, with a democratical dis- 


The other day, two gentlemen, crossing a 


respect of their haliliments, refused to give them even the half of 
the road, which the human race tacitly agree to yield to each other 
One of the twain, feeling his dignity insulted, as well as his career 
obstructed, lifted his foot, with the intention of applying ut forthwith 
against the person of the enemy. 

“ Stop,” 





said his friend, “ you have no nght to ki tis hog, who 





does here no more than he is allowed by law; f you would 
vent your passion with justice, you should, instead of this tellow 
| kick the corporation.’ 

The truth of his argument was apparent. The convinced way- 
farer brought his foot to the ground, and the unconscious olyect of 
their discourse, with his nose a few inches deep into the corrupting 
Whether the corporation 
have come in for tueir share of the expostulation, we cannot say, 
nor would we surmise, for a moment, such a disrespectiul catas 
trophe. We can, however, only humbly suggest, that if they 
have any claim to such a distinction, it is not lessened by the cool 


mass of a mud gutter, passed on unhurt 


ness with which they permit these quadruped nullifiers to put all 
ideas of decency, comfort and decorum to flight 

For their superior advantages the Brooklynite s are indebted to an 
able, vigilant and efficient officer, Mr. George Hall, president of 
the village; by his means the license system has been rigidly en 
Sorced according to the late inte rpretation of the exase laws. We 
are not surprised to learn that, in his praiseworthy and difficult un 
dertaking, Mr. Hall has been compelled to stem a heavy under-cur 
rent of unpopularity, for which, however, he will be amply remu 
nerated by the reputation which he has already acquired of being a 
just, firm and useful officer, and by the approbation of the temperate 
and well informed. 


Rockaway pavilion.---For many years the Rockaway beach bas 

| attracted numbers of our townsmen with their families to that 
healthy and agreeable part of Long Island. The atmosphere there 
is fresh, cool and delightful; invalids soon find themselves invigo- 
rated by the constant sea-breezes, and the tired denizen of the town, 
whose scorching pavements have long blistered his feet, and whose 
heterogeneous and fanciful odors from gutters, sewers, piles of filth, 

_ dust and smoke, have regaled his olfactory organ, finds a plunge or 
two into the Atlantic a truly delicious luxury. They have a real | 


| enjoyment in the perspective who have never ridden down to that 
broad, white, endless, magnificent beach, where the heavy swell of 
the ocean rolls in so superbly to the snowy and silvery sand. One 
after the other forever the waves come heaving, swelling, break- 
ing, tumbling, flashing, foaming and roaring in. Hither the stranger 
delights to resort when the fervour of the long summer day begins 
to abate. For miles and miles around the eve wanders over the 
dead level. Fearless of interruption, he | ; 
wet, velvet sand crushed 


ves to feel the grateful, 
beneath his naked feet, as he wanders into 
the foaming tide, waiting for the next billow 





Soon it comes; he 
takes his place so as to stand exactly within its green transparent 
curve when it lifts its head just in the act of breaking. The emerald 
wall nses suddenly before hun, and with a skilful spring he plunges 
headlong mto its lhquid mass, which bursts above him with stately 


and measured sweep, While with a few well-tumed strokes or an at 


titude braced with more than ordinary care, he stems the swift eur 


rent of the returning flood, reyouing in this exercise of his amphibious 





abilities, ull some little crab, perhaps as large as his thumb nail, 
seizes him by the foot, as uf the ocean were not big enough for them 
both, and warns hua that he is but a timid mntruder in the empire 
of Neptu 

1 vantages this place as a summer resort are about to be 
rreatly augi ted by two events the erection of an elegant pa 


vilon near the bea furmished with admurable accommodations for 


visitors, Whose comorts hitherto have been rather meagre, although 


nd ft ' 
Wd the ¢ 


at exorbitant | struction of a ralroad between 


Rockaway and New-York. The pavilhon, we believe, is already in 
! {from Brooklyn to Jamaica wall be 
within a year 


} 


ibe completed proba 
Four routes have alt vy been surveyed by Mr. De is, and the 


stock is a ikhen wy It is estimated that the expenses ef this 





cl and ten 


mnumerable mm 


ranch of the road a will amount to about one hundr 
housand « *, for n track Among t 


provements 4 very Ww re ar n s, this will be one of the 


1 nes.— Some residents at these springs have 
use of visitors, They are printed 
by Mor They contain remarks on the use of the waters, public 
An analyse 
“ ! yt rolessor of chemistry in the Faorfield Institu 


= 1 ts ents, natural curosities, Ac 


water of the upper spring. The 
Li 1 papers that not a single part of England has been 
Should we 


s re n with thes empdemiec, these springs, among other 


visited by the « ra where mineral springs abound 


probably attraet crowds 
The v «ol Avon os situated on the east bank of the Genesee 
river. Of the falls of this stroam the reader will be pleased with an 


Wadsworth to Professor Sidluman 
" 





ve Ww any where else, be objects of 
cseTVing of @ particular cesernptvion 5 
but they are pst forget! n the feclings ef wonder and even of 
fear wit it . me perpendicular walls of the nver umspire 
| walle, for they do not, ike the beau 
approach the top; but are, for 
a vreat distance, periectly upryt or umpending; and almost as regu- 
Witoragrest partol three thies, as a work of art; and msing, as the 
tll y from two to five hundred feet, and so 
© not beyond the truth, To 


river Is to have Worn its circuitous passage in the 


ly four hundred 


as short, and bends nearly as graceful, as if 
I never have witnessed, in 
vave grandeur and loneliness than the 


“ hrough th test Dieadows 


, ae call , 
trou west “ when looking inte the gull trom one 





of ther hivhest fronts, to the very edge of which, by trusting to the 
boughs of the thick shrubbery, you can approach without apparent 


muer Gigantic evergreens stand upon the extreme verge, lifting 











res tor the looking unconsciously over the awful 
" { ‘ how t approach without alarm; and they 
s { i thew vast hewlit, to have held ther places on its brink 
i 
h {reat Lhe ple sure of @ jaunt to Hoboken s a theme 
chanted by every body But our citizens on the east side of the 
wn are, perhaps, not aware that there is another retreat, of a 
simular character, on the bank of the Past-river, at Wilhamsburg. 
Beach Grove * the proprietor has named this beautiful spot, is bat 
" t d.stance from the ferry, and very forcibly reminds one of 
the Green at Hoboken. The air is cool and refreshing, the pros 
pect dehghtful, and a circular rail-road, with other rational amuse- 
ments, renders this rural retreat very attractive. The proprietor, 


whose name is Guild, spares neither pains nor expense to make his 
visitors happy 
Trareller and ‘Times 


this paper, that John Inman, Esq. has become a joint propretor 


We pereeive by a late announcement in 


and editor, Mr. Inman is an accurate, accomplished and able writer, 


and would be a valuable acquisition to any journal, The one in the 


editorial direction of which he has now assumed a share is deserv- 
edly commended for the spirit and ability which pervade its co- 
luwns. Under its present management it will doubtless contnbute 


largely to the gratification of the public. 

Professor John Lutz 
of this gentleman for the purpose of assuming his avocations as pro 
fessor of mathematics in the Transylvania university. We perceive 
by the Kentucky papers that he soon became acting president of that 
institution; a paragraph states, that “ Professor Lutz is a graduate of 


Some time since we alluded to the departure 


Gottingen, and justly esteemed one of the ablest mathematicians of 
the age. From his vigilance and attention to the students under his 
care, as well as his superior knowledge in the branches he attempts 
to teach, the board are justified in stating that a student can no 
where receive greater or better instruction in the exact sciences. Mr, 
Lutz is also well acquainted with ancient and modern languages.’ 
It is gratifying to perceive that men of letters, and distinguished for 
their talents, are so well appreciated among us, and that they find 
inducements to visit our country, and to remain init, There can 
be no doubt of the important advantages to be derived from their 
residence here, as some of them come accomplished with treasures 
of learning, to the acquisition of which they have devoted all them 
time, and perhaps their fortune. 
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THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—MUSIC BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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Ohiturn fromthe tongues 
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flat-ter, They can-not en-no-ble a 





The home of oy Bg may be fomete, 
The friends o y youth may be cold $ 
The morals they teach may seem only 
Fit chains for the feeble and old? 
Yet, though they may fetter a spirit 
That soars in the fn wes of its prime, 
The friends of thy infancy merit 
All thy love in the dark winter time. 


3 


} The stranger in gems would array thee, 
| More pure are the braids thou hast worn 
Say, would not their lustre betray thee, 
ttracting the finger of scornt | 
A i he fi if 1 
| Go gaze once again on thy dwelling, 
| 
| 








The porch where the wild towers climb 3 
Go pray, while thy young heart is swelling 
Pray for peace in the dark winter time. 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY 


LOVE. 


Yes—love can surely boast a source divine, 
Whatever be its earthly form and feature ; 
It flows, like Sol’s life-giving beams, benign, 
From the Creator to the humblest creature 
It is the very life and soul 
Of all that live and breathe and move ; 
There's nota pulse, from pole to pole, 
But vibrates solely from the power of love. 
The largest form, the smallest thing 
That nature's boundless kingdom holds, 
Whether it move on foot or wing, 
Or finny oar, or sinuous folds 
All—all exist on this mysterious plan, 
From viewless insects up to lordly man! 


Tue Ass AND THE HORSE.—“ Ho! poor wretch,” said an arrogant 
horse one day To an ass 48 they were grazing on a Ve rdant me adow, 
“what a worthless creature art thou. Every body despises thee. 
Thou art a laughing stock even to our kind master. Thine ears are 
a bye word for folly and stupidity. ‘Thou art a dunce as neglected 


for the ugliness of thy form as for the meanness of thy understand- || 


ing. Oh, how I pity thee.’ 

“Something too much of this superciliousness, good master 
horse,” replied the ass. “IT know [am neither so well formed nor 
so much praised as thou. Yet do not forget that thou holdest thy 
fine limbs and admured shape from heaven. They are not of thy 
own creation any more than this lowly person is of mine. Believe 
me, however, | have not been placed in the world for nothing; and if 
1 make up by hard labour, patience and good intention for the hum- 


bleness of my appearance, | do not merit thy reproaches, or thy 


scorn.” 
By-and-by the master went to travel in a mountainous country. 


As the hills and rocks were before them, he sold the horse as an | 


appendage now not only useless but burthensome. 
ass he preserved to carry him among the crags and peaksand along 
the giddy broken precipices. 

“You see,”’ said the ass, as the disappointed steed was about to 
be driven away under the care of a common labourer, who intended 


to place him before a plough—* you see, my friend, that no one is |) 


so useful and exalted but the Ume may come when his services will 
not be wanted ; and no one is 80 unworthy but he may, under some 
vicissitude of fortune, render himself valuable to those around him.” 

A French translation of Mr. Paulding’s ‘Westward He!” has 
been published in Paris. 


But the faithful | 





A crack ANecpote.—The word crack, applied to theatrical per- 


ih , a . : 
Now nobody complains of the charge made 


| competent to acquire. 


. - - | - 
formances, and several others of the fine arts, means some particular || by a watchmaker for repairing or cleaning the machinery; but a 


point which eclipses all the rest. Thus that song in an opera, which 
always secures the most applause, is called “the crack song of the 
piece.’ On the evening that Black Hawk and his party visited 
Castle Garden, Marsh, the proprietor, had prepared some pieces of 


fireworks, which were admitted to be unrivalled in the pyrotechnic || 


art. In mentioning this fact, on the following day, to a country 
gentleman who was lavish in his presses, Marsh observed that 
he had anticipated their success, as they were all “ crack pieces,” 
prepared expressly for the occasion. “ Yes, I know,” returned the 
honest countryman, with unaffected simplicity—" I took particular 
notice that they all cracked when they went off.” 


Fase rerort.—It seems, after all, that there is no truth in the 
story that ten able-bodied actors have been engaged abroad to sup- 
ply the place of Richings, at the Park theatre. 

THE FAREWELL, 
I leave thee—farewell !—for alas! we must part, 
‘Tis duty that calls me away ; 
And yet I would linger, thou friend of my heart, 
A moment betore I obey 


To breathe my regret, and to offer a prayer, 
That happiness still may be thine, 
That blessings unnumbered may fall to thy share, 
Whatever misfortunes be mine. 
I leave thee—but ah! I can never forget 
The moments of bliss I have known; 
And memory, often, with tearful regret, 
Will whisper how sweet they have flown, 
Though duty compels me from home and from thee, 
My fnendship can never depart; 
And while I submit to the ngid decree, 
Thy image is still in my heart 


Aw avrnor’s nooxs.—The generality of the world are rather in 
the dark about an author's books, and often fail to regard them as 
actual property. No one would think of going into a grocer’s 
store, and asking if he would allow him to take a pound of sugar, a 


jar of pickles, a cheese, or a ham gratuitously; yet they expect an | 


| author to give his volumes, or an editor to bestow a copy of his jour- 


nal. This is the pecularity of a country where literature is not 


| rightly understood, and where authors and editors have to swim 


‘are certainly as valuable as those of a watchmaker, and deserve as | 


against the current. The skill, talent, experience and time of a writer 


well to be remunerated. Words are things, and the right use of them 
is a trade of great importance in society, learned with difficulty, and 


an accurate knowledge and use of which every one is not by nature | 








I man of letters is every day called upon to exercise his knowledge, 

| to bestow his time, and to give the benefit of his advice— for nothing 
Let literary men be well and promptly paid, if you wish literature 
to flourish. 


Ricnes.— What are they?) Whois rich? Is it he who has fifty 
thousand dollars, or one hundred thousand dollars, or one million of 
| dollars? Kings are beggars sometimes on their thrones, and mer- 
chants whose ships float on every sea, yet a poor mechanic has 
enough to lend. To be nch is to want nothing—to have no wishes 
which you cannot gratify; and the term, “ getting rich,”’ should not 
mean laying up money, but retrenching superfluous desires. Napo- 
leon, with his imperial power, was more a slave than a common sol- 
dier, who received a certain stipend a day, however mean. Wealth 
brings wants, “hills on hills and alps on alps arise.” It is incom- 
patible with true independence. Diogenes was richer than Alexander. 
The one had all he desired in the warmth of the sun; the other, al- 
though master of a world, wept over the narrowness of his power. 


Scraps from the newspapers. 

The value of the ornaments in gold and silver, belonging to the 
eburch in Mexico, is computed at thirty millions of dollars. 

The annexed sentiment was given among the regular toasts at 
the celebration of St. George's day in Quebec :—“ England and the 
United States of Amenca—may the Atlantic which rolls between 
them, be always a Pacific ocean.” 

Cork mattresses are made in Boston for merchant ships. In case of 
a wreck at sea each mattress will support three persons in the water. 

Among the petitions for the abolition of slavery in the British 
house of lords, was one signed by one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand females. 

Forrest, the tragedian, it is stated, has amassed a fortune of one 
hundred thousand dollars by his profession, and is on the eve of 
marnage with the daughter ef a nch planter at the south. 

There arrived at the port of New-York, between the first of 
January and the fourteenth of June, twelve thousand six hundred 
and sixty-seven passengers, from foreign ports. 

Two booksellers at Washington announce their intent.on to col- 
lect and publish all the speeches of the late John Randolph. 

Colonel Aaron Burr was lately married to Mrs. Eliza Jumel, of 
this city. 
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